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According to Kant, the perceptual manifold must fulfil certain formal 
conditions in order to constitute knowledge. For him the noumenon or the 
“thing-in-itself” is only a limiting or regulative idea. If there is some actuality 
corresponding to the idea, it transcends “actual” experience and consequently 
its existence cannot be rationally demonstrated. The subject-matter of 
metaphysics falls outside the boundaries of experience and cannot be 
systematized by space and time, and therefore, according to Kant, 
metaphysics is impossible. In Kantian terms, religion is equally impossible, 
but according to Iqbal, it is possible to attain knowledge of Ultimate Reality, 
and, therefore, both metaphysics and religion are possible. In Iqbal's words, 
*Kant's verdict can be accepted only if we start with the assumption that all 
experience other than the normal level of experience is impossible.” 


Iqbal believes that it is the lot of human beings to share in the deeper 
aspirations of the universe around them and to shape their own destiny as well 
as that of the universe. However, in order to achieve the fullest possible 
development of their potentialities it is essential for human beings to possess 
knowledge." A person's “life and the onward march of his spirit depend on 
the establishment of connections with the reality that confronts him. It is 
knowledge that establishes these connections.” 


Iqbal defines knowledge as “sense-perception elaborated by 
understanding"^ (*understanding" here does not stand exclusively for 
"reason" but for all non-perceptual modes of knowledge) and maintains that 
there are two sources of knowledge - the inner consciousness of humankind 
(“anfus”) and the outer world or nature (*afaq").) The direct way of 
establishing connections with the Reality that confronts us is by means of 
observation and sense-perception; the other way is through direct association 
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with that Reality as it reveals itself within. The latter is the intuitive method 
and in Iqbal's philosophy great emphasis has been laid on “intuition” as a 
mode of knowledge. 


The word "intuition" is derived from a verb which means "looking at" 
and its extended use seems to have originated as a metaphor from sight." “It 
would stand, presumably, for a mental inspection in which a direct revelation 
is made to the mind, comparable to the direct revelation which accompanies 
the exposure of a physical object to the eye.”® The word is used in the works 
of Descartes and Locke to mean the apprehension of indubitable, self-evident 
truths. Descartes explains how intuition is *not the fluctuating testimony of 
the senses, nor the misleading judgment that proceeds from the blundering 
constructions of imagination, but the pure intellectual cognizing so ready and 
so distinct that we are wholly freed from doubt about that which we thus 
intellectually apprehend.” Locke describes intuitive knowledge as “the 
clearest and most certain that human frailty is capable of. This part of 
knowledge is irresistible, and, like bright sunshine, forces itself immediately 
to be perceived, as soon as ever the mind turns its view that way, and leaves 
no room for hesitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind is perfectly filled 
with the clear light of it.” Hence the traditional philosophical meaning of 
"intuition" is knowing with absolute certainty, or knowing in such a way that 
there is no room for doubt. 


Possibility of Intuitive Knowledge 


Kant in showing the limitations of pure reason had also demonstrated 
the impossibility of “intuitive” experience without which metaphysics and 
religion are not possible. But, paradoxically enough, in proving the relativity 
of the finite objects of experience to the intelligence, he also showed “though 
without himself being fully conscious of it, and almost, we might say, against 
his will, that we cannot admit the validity of the empirical consciousness 
without admitting the validity of the consciousness of that which, in the 
narrower sense of the word, is beyond experience."!! It can be seen clearly 
from his Lectures on The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam that 
Iqbal is very anxious to show the possibility and validity of the intuitive 
consciousness. If intuitive experience is possible then it follows that both 
metaphysics and religion are possible. 
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Kant had rejected the possibility of metaphysics because it dealt with 
that which could not be systematized by the categories of space and time and 
therefore, in his opinion, could not constitute knowledge. But supposing, says 
Iqbal, that there is more than one kind of space and one kind of time, then it is 
quite possible “that there are other levels of human experience capable of 
being systematized by other orders of space and time - levels in which 
concept and analysis do not play the same role as they do in the case of our 
normal experience.”'* Iqbal agrees with Kant in regarding space and time as 
subjective but he does not look upon them as unvarying modes into which all 
our knowledge is moulded. Rather, they admit of new meaning in relation to 
various grades of experience and their import varies as psychic powers 
increase or decrease. 


Iqbal has devoted a considerable portion of his Lectures to discussing 
the question of the nature of Space and Time. It was necessary for him to do 
so in order to demonstrate the possibility of levels of experience which were 
free from the “normal” spatio-temporal determinations. Iqbal distinguishes 
between kinds of Space and Time, and points out that there are levels of 
experience which refer not to these forms of experience in their ordinary 
connotation, but to “the interpenetration of the super-spatial ‘here’ and the 
super-eternal ‘now’ in the Ultimate Reality." Such an interpenetration 
suggests “the modern notion of space-time which Professor Alexander, in his 
lectures on Space, Time and Deity regards as the matrix of all things." 


Iqbal believes, then, in potential types of consciousness which lie close 
to our normal consciousness and yield life and knowledge.'°Such knowledge 
is gained through intuition. Iqbal describes the main features of intuitive 
experience when he enumerates the characteristics of mysticism which deals 
with the Ultimate by way of intuitive apprehension.” 


Characteristics of Intuitive (Mystic) Experience 
(a) The characteristic of intuition which has traditionally, been most 


emphasized is its indubitability. “Intuitionism is the theory which asserts, in the face 
of all skeptical criticisms, that absolutely certain knowledge occurs in human 
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experience."'? Iqbal states that according to the Qur'an, the heart or “qalb” 
(the seat of intuition) is “something which ‘sees’ and its reports, if properly 
interpreted, are never false.” 


(b) It is immediate experience of Reality. A notable writer on 
mysticism writes, *We can claim for those whom we call mystics - and, in a 
lesser degree, for innumerable artists and contemplative souls - that 
experience at its fullest and deepest does include the immediate apprehension 
of an unchanging Reality, and that this apprehension, in one form or another, 
is the sheet-anchor of the religious consciousness.” 


Intuitive experience is direct like perception but sensation is not 
involved in it. As Plato said, intuitions come “in a flash.” Iqbal, the Poet, 
Says: 


شاک tp a de‏ مم زین ر٢٢‏ نك وتران ہی تاس 


22 (Bal-e-Jibril, p. 29) 


or, as he says in the introduction to Zabur-e-‘Ajam: 


Z - $ ve 
صدسالہ باس ےگا سے‎ pv لل‎ sce وا‎ 
*(Zabur-e-‘Ajam, p. 2) 


For Iqbal the immediacy of mystic experience lies in that in it God is known 
as other objects are known. "God is not a mathematical entity or a system of 
concepts mutually related to one another and having no reference to 
experience."^^ As Ibn ‘Arabi pointed out, God is a percept not a concept.” 


(c) Intuitive experience possesses an unanalyzable wholeness. In it 
Reality is given as one indivisible unity. Iqbal compares intuitive 
consciousness with discursive consciousness. “When I experience the table 
before me, innumerable data of experience merge into the single experience of 
the table. Out of this wealth of data I select those that fall into a certain order 
of space and time and round them off in reference to the table. In the mystic 
state, however vivid, such analysis is not possible." A writer observes that, 
here, Iqbal is denying, by inference, that immediacy to normal experiences 
which he associated with them earlier.""But a closer analysis shows that Iqbal 
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is not denying the immediacy of sense-perception but rather trying to show 
the relative importance of analysis in the two types of consciousness. The 
rational consciousness specializes in analysis and synthesis but in the mystic 
consciousness all the diverse stimuli run into one another forming a single 
unanalyzable unity in which the ordinary distinction of subject and object 
does not exist. The distinction between the discursive and intuitive 
consciousness as regards the apprehension of part and whole has also been 
brought out by H. H. Price: 


In discursive consciousness, there is a passage of the mind 
from one item to another related item, for instance, from a 
subject to a concept under which we classify it, or from 
premises to conclusion ... And when we have discursive 
consciousness of a whole or complex of any sort (as in 
counting) although the whole may be vaguely present to the 
mind from the first, yet definite consciousness of the whole 
comes after consciousness of the parts. In intuitive 
consciousness, on the other hand, consciousness of the 
whole comes before definite consciousness of the parts. 
And there is no passage of the mind; whatever we intuit is 
present all at once. We might say that intuitive 
consciousness is  "totalistic^, not “progressive” or 
“additive.” 


(d) Intuitive experience is objective. Iqbal thinks it is erroneous to 
think that the mystic state is “a mere retirement into the mists of pure 
subjectivity.” The mystic, for instance, experiences God or the Ultimate 
Reality as both immanent and transcendent. He or she is in direct communion 
with the “Other” and momentarily loses consciousness of himself or herself as 
a distinct and private personality." But he or she emerges from his or her 
experience possessing “a Supreme Richness - unspeakable Concreteness - 
overwhelming Aliveness, having been a witness to the Being which gives 
Becoming all its worth.” 


Iqbal compares the objectivity of intuitive experience with the 
objectivity of social experience. We know other minds only by inference and 
yet “the knowledge that the individual before us is a conscious being floods 
our mind as an immediate experience." "One test of the objectivity of our 
social experience is that other persons respond to us. Iqbal bases the 
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objectivity of religious experience on the testimony of the Qur'an that God 
responds to our call: 


And your Lord saith, call me and I respond to your call (40:62); 


And when My servants ask thee concerning Me, then I am nigh 
into them and answer the cry of him that crieth unto Me 
(21:182). 


Iqbal advances another argument to substantiate the claim that religious 
experience which is based on intuition is objective. The very fact the religious life 
is divided into periods indicates that like the student of the scientific methods, the 
practical student of religious psychology, learns to sift experience critically in order 
to eliminate all subjective elements, psychological, in the content of his 
experience with a view finally to reach what is absolutely objective." 


To meet the charge that intuitive experience is purely subjective, Iqbal 
points out a number of times that intuition is not a faculty of knowledge 
qualitatively distinct from reason of perception, but rather is a quality which is 
implicit in cognition at every level. Thus while intuition is feeling, this does not 
mean that it is purely subjective since feeling itself has cognitive content as 
Bradley and Whitehead have shown." Iqbal points out that reflection on the 
character of our knowledge of our Self, shows that human beings rise from the 
intuition of the finite self of the awareness of life as a centralizing ego and the 
ultimate experience of God as a universal unifying, telic power. ^? 


(e) Intuitive experience is incommunicable. One of the most oft-repeated 
objections to intuitive experience is that being incommunicable its reality cannot 
really be established. To this objection Evelyn Underhill is likely to reply: 


If expressibility be indeed the criterion of the real, as some 
philosophers have dared to suggest - and this leads us to the 
strange spectacle of a Real World laboriously keeping pace with 
the expanding vocabulary of man - not only our mystical but out 
highest aesthetic and passional experiences, must be 
discredited; for it is notorious that in all these supreme ways of 
human knowing and feeling, only a part of that which is 
apprehended can be expressed; and that the more completed 
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and soul-satisfying the experience the more its realization 
approximates to the mystic's silence where all lovers lose 
themselves.” 


In Iqbal’s viewpoint the incommunicability or inexpressibility of mystic 
experience is due to the fact that it is essentially a matter of inarticulate feeling, 
untouched by discursive intellect. But intuitive experience has a cognitive content 
which can be translated into idea. Feeling is outward-pushing as idea is outward- 
reporting." The mystic reports not directly but through symbols and “the wonder 
surely is not that there reports tell so little; but - when we consider our human 
situation and resources - that they tell so much. The reports are always oblique, 
but so are the reports of all artists; of whom it is probably true to say that the 
greater the aesthetic values which they seek to communicate, the more oblique is 
the method involved."^ 


(f) In Iqbal's opinion, intuitive experience reveals Reality as an eternal 
“now” and reveals the unreality of the serial character of time and space." “All 
intense religious experience - more than this, all experience in which 
transcendental feeling is involved - appears to be accompanied by a marked 
slowing-down of consciousness, a retreat to some deeper levels of apprehension 
where reality is experienced not merely as succession but as existence; a genuine 
escape from the tyranny of 'clock-time' though not a transcendence of 
duration."^^ According to Iqbal this state does not abide although it gives a sense 
of overwhelming authority to those who have experienced it. Both the mystic and 
the prophet return to levels of ordinary experience, but for Iqbal the return of the 
prophet is of greater meaning than that of the mystic. ^ 


(j) Mystic experience springs from the “heart” but it is not qualitatively 
different from *normal" experience. Iqbal believes that the seat of intuition is the 
“heart” “which in the beautiful words of Rumi, feeds on the rays of the sun and 
brings us into contact with aspects of Reality other than those open to sense- 
perception."^9 Professor Nicholson tells that in mystic thought, “the ‘qalb’, though 
connected in some mysterious way with the physical heart, is not a thing of flesh 
and blood. Unlike the English *heart its nature is rather intellectual than 
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emotional, but whereas the intellect cannot gain real knowledge of God, the ‘qalb’ 
is capable of knowing the essences of all things, and when illuminated by faith and 
knowledge reflects the whole content of the divine mind, hence the Prophet said, 
‘My Earth and My Heaven contain Me not, but the heart of My faithful servant 
contains Me!" 


Iqbal does not regard intuitive experience as *mysterious." It is *a mode of 
dealing with Reality in which sensation, in the physiological sense of the word 
does not play any part. Yet the vista of experience thus opened to us is as real and 
concrete as any other experience."^? Iqbal differs from William James whom he 
interprets as saying that religious experience is completely unconnected with 
normal experience and non-deducible by analogy from other sorts of experience 
since it refers to a wider spiritual environment which the ordinary, prudential self 
cannot enter.? Iqbal extends the sphere of normal experience to cover mystic 
experience since whatever be the mode of knowledge, it is the same Reality which 
operates on us. 


(h) Intuitive experience reveals life as a centralizing ego. It makes us aware 
of “the simple fact of experience that life is not a formless fluid, but an organizing 
principle of unity, a synthetic activity which holds together and focalizes the 
dispersing dispositions of the living organism for a constructive purpose."?! The 
intellect tries to reduce the rich variety of experience to a concept, but intuition 
does not proceed by universalization and as a consequence is able to reveal the true 
character of concrete things, namely, that every living entity converges upon an 
egohood." Like the existentialists Iqbal holds that the intuitive consciousness 
grasps Reality not in an abstract theoretical way but in a decisively personal 
manner." This “intuitive insight into individual essence" has been aptly described 
by Mr. Roth writing on the philosophy of Spinoza: 


Abstract recognition passes into concrete appreciation. 
Man is then conscious of nature as a unity, but does not as 
before from the outside. He feels it in himself; he 
understands its wholeness in and from his own being. He 
thus not only contemplates externally the ways of the 
universe in which, like everything else, he is caught up. He 
not only sees himself as one item in the detail 
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controlled by an all- embracing cosmic order. Nature for 
him is more than an abstract whole of general laws. It is a 
concrete system of self-directing individualities. He knows 
himself in it as an individual, and realizes his place in it 
among other individuals. He grasps both himself and 
things, not in their universal aspect only, but in their unique 
singularity.54 


Reason and Intuition 


The Dependence of Reason upon Intuition 


Intuition is opposed to demonstration in that it needs no proof and is a 
single act while reasoning is a complicated process. But reason cannot function 
without intuition. All demonstration starts with propositions which are themselves 
incapable of proof. Plato had believed that it was possible to have innate 
knowledge of universal ideas. "Knowledge of truth, he would have said, is 
acquired by metaphysical intuition, and the function of logic or scientific methods 
is then deductive."?? Not only does all reasoning begin with intuitions, intuition is 
operative continuously throughout every process of reasoning, since every step 
in the reasoning, taken by itself, is an intuition, self-evident and needing no 
external justification. It has been said that the necessity of intuitive experience 
lies in the principle that we discover new truths neither by logic nor by scientific 
investigation, but by reaching out beyond the given, grasping the new thoughts, as 
it were, in the dark, and only afterwards consolidating them by means of reasoned 
proof.” Iqbal writes of the intellect's indebtedness to intuition: 


, ہم‎ we M æ 
dU Wet uro ie كار موز و بي‎ 


*"(Payam-e-Mashriq, p. 156) 


Pointing out the different ways in which thought and intuition operate and 
also their interrelatedness, Iqbal said, “the one grasps Reality piecemeal. The other 
grasps it in its wholeness. The one is present enjoyment of the whole Reality; the 
other aims at traversing the whole by slowly specifying and closing up the various 
regions of the whole for exclusive observation."? Now, an act of reason is a 
process which occupies a considerable stretch of time. The question arises: how 
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does the thinker hold together the successive moments of his thought? At the end 
of a process of reasoning there is a conclusion but it depends for its truth and 
meaning on what was revealed in the course of the process. It is intuition “in its 
characteristic function of making possible the keeping of a whole in min 
which enables the thinker to hold together in his mind all the steps of the process. 


J.L. Stocks observes: 


We cannot suppose that the thinker, as he proceeds to each 
new proposition, remembers all the propositions which he 
has previously asserted, and it is equally impossible that he 
has forgotten them: he has them, evidently, in some real 
sense in mind. As propositions, as assertions, they are dead 
and gone; but their work remains. Each proposition, as it is 
asserted, has its felt source and confirmation in an intuition 
of the relevant whole, and contributes something to the 
development of the intuition, so that, when the 
development is fruitful, other assertions are possible 
thereafter which were not possible, before." 


It is implicit in Iqbal’s thought that reasoning is not an autonomous, self- 
directing power, but dependent on intuition (or what he calls *Love" in his poetry) 
if it is to possess real value and validity. A philosophy which is not based on 


*intuition" is lifeless: 


ال ہے يا فو کی عالت نبلل فار oaa,‏ 


€ Zarb-e-Kalim, p. 37) 


f 


He rejects reason which does not recognize intuition: 


Ba d do d LEO AR 


°°(Zabur-e-‘Ajam, p. 161) 
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Spinoza had described intuitive knowledge as the goal of thought and “the function 
of reasoning may in fact be described without inaccuracy as precisely the development of 
64 Iqbal approves whole-heartedly of “reason” which has “intuition” as its goal : 


intuition. 
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م سے ou‏ رگ و و aan‏ رض AA of‏ 


°°(Javid Nama, p. 222) 


The Dependence of Intuition upon Reason 


Iqbal states that intuition and thought rejuvenate each other. The Ego 
grasps Reality both by means of intuition and intellect: 


/ e a Z un pc 
ارا سك‎ ESL uc ورول عي او 941 سك‎ 
e" (Zabur-e- ‘Ajam, p. 2) 


In his Lectures, Iqbal supports Ghazzali's view that intellectual discipline ought to 
precede intuitive insight." 


Although the final intuition remains unproven and unprovable, intuition is 
not a certainty arising from mere inspection to which reason makes and can make 
no contribution. Although intuition goes beyond reason, it does not exclude 
intellectual spade-work: 


Molte tuit وا کر یں راہ بك‎ Vw 


°°(Bal-e-Jibril, p. 97) 


Bergson also states, “We do not obtain an intuition from reality that is in 
intellectual sympathy with the most in most intimate part of it - unless we have 
won confidence by a long fellowship with its superficial manifestations.""? 


Iqbal would not have subscribed to a rationalism which stood for the view 
that the world can be known and life lived by something like a set of geometrical 
theorems. However, if rationalism stood “for the faith that truth, independent of 
place and position, is attainable to man"" then Iqbal would have supported it 
wholeheartedly. He realized, as Locke and Mill had done, that “an intuition which 
claims sacrosanctity and declines the test of reason is...a moral and social offence, 
a mere misnomer for blind prejudice and crass superstitution.""? 
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Iqbal is very anxious to find in reason an ally for intuitive experience. He 
says, "Indeed, in view of its function, religion stands in greater need of a rational 
foundation of its ultimate principles than even the dogmas of science. Science may 
ignore a rational metaphysics; indeed, it has ignored it so far. Religion can hardly 
afford to ignore the search for a reconciliation of the oppositions of experienceand 
a justification of the environment in which humanity finds itself." Iqbal states 
clearly that as regions of normal experience are subject to interpretation of sense- 
data for our knowledge of the external world, so the region of mystic experience is 
subject to interpretation for our knowledge of God."^In one sense, then, reason is 
the interpreter of intuitive experience, and "philosophy has jurisdiction to judge 
religion." But, as Iqbal points out, religion has no need to be afraid of reason 
which can give only a sectional view of Reality.” It can find room within its 
“universe that thinks and knows" for all values, whether scientific, aesthetic, 
ethical or mystical, finding in the transcendent the worth and meaning of the 
immanent, and in the immanent, graded revelation of the transcendent.” 


The Relationship and Relative Importance of Reason and Intuition 


At the very outset of his Lectures, Iqbal states that there is no reason "to 
suppose that thought and intuition are essentially opposed to each other." More 
has been written on the apparent conflict between reason and intuition (or between 
aql” or “‘ilm” and “‘ishq” in Iqbal’s works than on any other aspect of his 
thought. Yet, there is no doubt that *as a philosopher ... Iqbal has given intellect its 
full right besides the intuitional experience." He went so far as to say that 


“thought and intuition are organically related."?? 


CC coe 


If Reason and Intuition are organically related, it follows that neither can 
function alone but both must operate together.?' In its deeper movement thought 
becomes almost identical with intuition (which, following Bergson, Iqbal 
describesas a higher kind of intellect.®* In its narrower sense, reason may be 
contrasted with intuition, but only in the way in which analysis-synthesis may be 
opposed as complementary processes within a developing whole of thought. The 
basic relationship between reason and intuition remains unaltered, since intuition, 
"js always found in intimate relation to the reasoning process, never in sheer 
opposition to ۶ 


Throughout his writings Iqbal is anxious to show that there is no bifurcation 
between the temporal and spiritual aspects of life. If intuition and reason are 
completely unrelated and if intuition alone can reach Ultimate Reality, then reason 
has to be left behind. In some places Iqbal says precisely that this should be so: 
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: : 5 7 DE 
———J ےا کے لز ور پا جا راہ ہے م‎ Mya 

8*(Bal-e-Jibril, p.119) 

But in fact, one of the chief aims of Iqbal's philosophy is to show "that 


neither the world nor thought should be left behind.”®° His ideal is to unite Reason 
and Intuition, Power and Love, State and Religion: 


کو وض روک ان است این ست 2T,‏ تک تم ہین ا ست 


S (Zabur-e-'Ajam, p. 210) 


Both reason and intuition are necessary for the fulfilment of human destiny. Both 
must be employed to grasp the fulness of life. *To see the self only in the state of 
concentrating its power, of making itself a pearl or diamond, is as wrong as to see it 
exclusively in its exterior activity."?? In *Gulshan-e-Raz-e-Jadid" Iqbal tells us that 
it is sinful to see the world “with one eye": 


TL RT كد‎ et وو را ب‎ er يحل‎ 
H و‎ 1 p 
EL ann A سے ا ست‎ Hin السب‎ 


®°(Zabur-e-‘Ajam,p. 208) 


Iqbal tries to show that there is something in common between reason and 
intuition (or Love): 


Og ا‎ a s 
عل عم سق ات وار زوق نك كاز يت‎ 
%(Zabur-e-‘Ajam, p. 36) 
or between intuition and reason: 
1 5 ^ I وزو ير" ص‎ e: .. 
ت/درزول مامت تراك‎ d دا كسمب اورا‎ abd 


(Pas Cheh Bayad Kard Ai Aqwam-e-Sharq?, p. 4) 
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Perfect knowledge - that which unites reason and intuition - destroys the 
idols which stand in the way of the attainment of Ultimate Reality: 


OSs ک مزرانے‎ Euf PRI PR 
(e tut زا کر‎ 
**(Zarb-e-Kalim, p. 19) 
And so Iqbal says: 
g 7 db 
*°(Zabur-e-‘Ajam, p. 217) 


“Bergson’s Message" is in fact his own too: 


00۳00 8 " 7 R o fan n 

اب رت dissel fi; Nor‏ رمم 
j ٠ 7 5 ne 0‏ 

Pie EEA (Li? ne rf Z wb 

E ست ع سالک اد‎ (ona A L ey 


?(Payam-e-Mashriq, p. 247) 


Iqbal has criticized Ghazzali for abandoning Reason and regarding mystic 
intuition as the only true source of the knowledge of Ultimate Reality. When 
everything has been said about Iqbal's defence of reason (as against Bergson for 
instance) and the importance he gave to it, his fundamental position is, at least 
inone sense, not very different from Ghazzali's. As Professor Whittemore remarks: 


At the heart of Iqbal's philosophy lies the existentialist 
conviction that Reality is inexpressible purely in terms of 
reason and science. This is not to deny the import of these 
latter. Whatever view of Man, Universe and God we 
ultimately arrive at, it must, Iqbal thinks, be one in which 
the data of science are accounted for, one in which the 
demands of reason for coherence are met. Yet below and 
above the level of science there is that which man knows 
simply because he feels it and intuits it.” 
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Bergson, too, had felt that there is something in the universe analogous to the 
creative spirit of the poet, a living, pushing force, an elan vital which eludes the 
mathematical intelligence and can be appreciated only by a kind of divining 
sympathy or a feeling which approaches nearer to the essence of things than 
reason. 


Iqbal holds, then (with Bergson, Bradley, Whitehead, Ibn ‘Arabi, Ghazzali, 
Rumi and others) that it is through intuition that the Ultimate is known. The 
experience which leads to this gnosis is not a “conceptually manageable 
intellectual fact; it is a vital fact, an attitude consequent on inner categories.””” 
Whitehead calls this vital way “transmutation” and Bradley refers to it as the 
transformation involved in the passage from the relational to the super-relational 
level of experience.” Iqbal, following the Qur'an calls it “Iman” which is not 
merely a passive belief in one or more pro-positions of a certain kind, it is a living 
assurance begotten of a rare experience."?? It is “Iman” which makes the reader of 
the Book into the Book itself: 


Patera ties ttl berlin, 


'°(Zarb-e-Kalim, p.57) 


Contrast between Reason and Intuition (Love) in Iqbal’s Poetry 


Perhaps the most common contrast in Iqbal's poetry is between “‘ishq” and 
aql.” Scientific knowledge is equated with “‘aql” and mystic knowledge with 
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ishq.” The former is usually associated with the West and the latter with the East. 
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In Iqbal's verse the use of both “Reason” and “Love” is very wide. His 
poetry illustrates Evelyn Underhill’s observation that Love 


as applied to the mystics is to be understood in its deepest 
fullest sense; as the ultimate expression of the self’s most 
vital tendencies, not as the superficial affection or emotion 
often dignified by this name ... It is a condition of humble 
access, a life-movement of the self: more direct in its 
methods, more valid in its results - even in the hands of the 
least lettered of its adepts than the most piercing 
intellectual vision of the greatest philosophical mind. ^! 
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Underlying Iqbal's poetry is the idea that the world yields its secret only to 
one who sees with the eyes of Love: 


٠ ^ یں‎ 7 LJ s * 
e Hin hl bu e fert 


V^ (Payam-e-Mashirq, p.178) 


The Poet explains the difference between scientific and mystic experience 
in Javid Nama: 


کا کرت ويرك وٹروون است کا عرفل رہن رافزوون ا سك 
Jf‏ بسر و تراز و ےہر ابل سد و راو ےر 
Wo I "1‏ را e RD gı‏ اک b‏ 
- 5 ام 7 J‏ 
VK‏ رح 414 ب d‏ را al X‏ 
V5 Javid Nama, pp. 133-134)‏ 


Iqbal often refers to the Intellect as “the wayside lamp” which shows the 
way to the destination but cannot give knowledge of the Ultimate: 


awh راہ‎ besa Ve زو سے دارو رشن بے‎ 
Jr Mf رگ‎ e v V ut et Me درون‎ 
V" (Bal-e-Jibril, p. 120) 


The Poet is inspired by Love and so he has a more direct and intimate 
access to Reality than the metaphysician: ^? 


و : . m P æ‏ 
و SF‏ الا گر رسك روق رد كل نت 


'°6(Payam-e-Mashriq, p.122) 


Knowledge which is not incandescent with Love and remains a stranger to its 
travails, is of no avail:!°” 
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اد پو روگ بد Wg‏ سس ات یں ہا کہ 


108(Bal-e-Jibril, p.83) 


Reason can yield only “khabar” (information) and cannot lead to “nazar” (vision): 


vt وو‎ c oet A utu میں‎ ti اس کی‎ 
v i رل‎ VIZ b بھی کر مرا سے‎ o do 


'°(Bal-e-Jibril, p.65) 


The seeker needs something more than mere information: 


ead Ly guy ky مز کے پاس خر کے‎ 
"°(Bal-e-Jibril, p. 70) 
And so he protests: 
uf وکر وړ مان وام واو‎ f ا با‎ 


1'11 Javid Nama, p. 5) 


Iqbal calls the Intellect “a question” and Love “the answer”: 
"T" "T. P 
ات‎ ۴ och شق كرحس سے م کات‎ 
Mote کن‎ Jue عن کون وان نات وات حم‎ 
V^ (Zarb-e-Kalim, p. 13) 


The “heart” (“dil”) says to the “mind” (“‘aql”): 
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c orc eus اور‎ e-ó4 سق ألو تو‎ i 
don Fi £e; ei م کہ سے مكدر‎ 
"3(Bang-e-Dara, p. 26) 
The Intellect insists that vision of God is impossible, and yet Love prays hopefully: 
7 4 «gy 7 
شوق ود اسم د نم اسك‎ É NP PET hu 
ih dba ia suo Ul 
e س ے‎ dit» IP e الا‎ J^ o» 
114 (Payam-e-Mashriq, p. 30) 


Compared with the treasures hidden in the ocean of Love, the Intellect has 
very little to offer: 


eA o ufo» Pask‏ کم درأ 27079 ly‏ بسك 


I (Payam-e-Mashriq, p. 203) 


Reason gives power but it cannot answer some fundamental questions: 


سے 
HAT PETAT PN AO,‏ 


un ee A‏ سار 
Ve Zarb-e-Kalim, p. 78)‏ 


and so the exhortation comes: 
/ 5 7 * 
ti et Swit ee! 
V" (Bal-e-Jibril, p. 48) 


An idea found often in Iqbal’s poetry is that it is Love and not Reason which lead 
to life-giving and life-renewing action: 
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م " ۴ 
oi‏ مہ راصورت گار انر ! ع Lutte o ae‏ 


"'8(Zabur-e-‘Ajam, p. 218) 
And so the Poet urges: 
ہے یپ کت‎ UA 749 رل ,یار‎ 
Me iia ترب‎ bi 
V?(Bal-e-Jibril, p. 57) 


Rational knowledge is a sheath without a sword: 
E 5 " A ui Je 
سے نیا اے سان"‎ deer zt عم کے‎ aL ipeo Mond تر‎ 


V (Bal-e-Jibril, p. 17) 


For a seeker of knowledge, Iqbal prays that he may learn to understand 
what lies beyond the superficial meaning of words: 


eit سے‎ ves نماك‎ 
SIN tgs TERE PW. 


V! (Zarb-e-Kalim, p. 81) 


Love “flies into the Divine Presence” unlike Reason which moves 
through the crooked paths of secondary causes: 


- ۰ ^ A s 
P ر سے‎ Ser از حا لق تما‎ 


123(Javid Nama, p. 179) 
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Love, on the other hand, is not circumscribed by anything, and works like 
lightning: 


aw id‏ عق مسال وما را درو زور و ثرو و وور راه را 

7 7 05 

uf s او طواے‎ D a d a. & درک سے‎ d 

sedo سے 2$ دیس بج‎ Ko o^ ef 
'4(Javid Nama, p. 17) 


Reason is cautious and fearful and proceeds slowly. Love is audacious and 
proceeds unhesitantingly - bold in manner and unswerving in resolve: 


"( ےر 2 eb‏ سن epli botit‏ نے ع رس 
dez uela‏ نات تن OCC Luar‏ ات 
aur‏ وک كير متيس مآ کر 
#بياد سخ ARI,‏ هاده ادہست راز جروس ر 
oio‏ و ون وم zuo‏ درلا سك وقد عر pe‏ 
Javid Nama, p. 139)‏ 125 


One significant difference between Reason and Love is that the former is 
calculating and cowardly but the latter risks all without fear: 


dfe e Lio se ن پ‎ Py a ےگ‎ rz, 


V*(Bang-e-Dara, p. 312) 


To the West (which Iqbal identified with the cold, loveless Intellect) Iqbal sent this 
message: 
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E æ os s J ape‏ ری " 
Li, 2 few‏ تھا پا کو وا ست سار ر است 


۰ 


ED PEA‏ راسد io"‏ عت شرن چ Jb‏ اس 


V" (Payam-e-Mashriq, p. 225) 


And because Love is “more brave than Intellect,” the Poet writes: 
FS 0 22 ٠ P4 تا‎ » i "d 
dc نر‎ dos (6 Z4 ربل سك‎ a کا ازل ع م‎ 


VS Zarb-e-Kalim, p. 71) 
Iqbal *struggles mercilessly against that Intellect which is separated from 


Love."? wisdom comes only through suffering or “soz” (a synonym for Love) 
and the Poet prefers such wisdom to analytic knowledge: 


raho ورو دل از م‎ mu 


'°(Zabur-e-‘Ajam, p. 32) 


The Intellect is waylaid by a thousand doubts but Love pursues its objective with 
single-minded dedication: 


24b dic as, re ۱ iy نان راہ ول‎ 


P (Payam-e-Mashriq, p. 194) 


Iqbal regards loveless Intellect as being allied to Satan and forces of evil, of 


magic and idolatry. In Payam-e-Mashriq he quotes Rumi's famous line “From 
Satan Logic and from Adam Love." In Javid Nama he writes: 


Fe 0‏ سبك ا ست درز ن ہکا ار وک فص ےاست 
t/a by a‏ ورا ا سرد امت 
ولل سس را ارے شور ار ار از Pet BE‏ 
aire?‏ از یاز شيال e di‏ اسف اذ لاہ سبال 
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'3(Javid Nama, p. 82-83) 


Iqbal often refers to the Intellect as a creator of Idols, and to Love as the 
destroyer of these idols: 


cM o ow v" e. ELI d TEE We y 

V (Zabur-e-'Ajam, p. 108) 

This motif pervades Iqbal's whole work. Often Abraham is shown breaking 
the idols of his father. Love is a real *Muslim" because it only worships the One, 
whereas Reason still wears the *Zannar" - the Magian's Girdle - ^which means not 
only that it creates new idols before which ignorant people prostrate themselves but 
also that it is still limited by the spell of serial time which hinders man from 


grasping the fullness of Divine time." The thought is repeated in lines such as 
these: 


eL qub د ہو و‎ Pati M bg» 
P9Bal-e-Jibril, p. 4) 
Love, in effect, becomes the criterion for Faith: 
duco Visio مم لخ‎ au تھ‎ A 
V" (Bal-e-Jibril, p. 54) 


Iqbal is unhappy over the fact that modern education does not teach the 
value of Love but insists on the supremacy of Reason: 


Z5. k.: "DEP 
بك يرست د بت ورک وبتكت است‎ "T كباب‎ Zo S's 
از صو رس ہوں کے‎ Iw uz V 


135 Asrar-e-Khudi, p. 77) 


Only Love can lead to vision, to the true realization of a person's deepest 
self: 


89 
af‏ روررار سیف Le a LLL‏ 
یں EF‏ ا M‏ ساہری ا ست مم بے روع ارس ائ کی ست 
ur‏ كل sh‏ وى کی bsc!‏ اذ d‏ كوب ots E‏ رو 
ے & 7 OS‏ السب du‏ و وي ورک | ست 
(Javid Nama, p. 4-5)‏ 139 


Reason can conquer only the visible world, but Love is more ambitious: 


Oks‏ ہ ہیں سجؤں ونر ar wind‏ زیر 
'°(Javid Nama, p. 9)‏ 


And if human beings are constant in Love, they can capture even God Himself: 


AK d^‏ اذ ت ےہار by, PTE‏ مر 
(Asrar-e-Khudi, p. 23)‏ 141 


Love lives on, though Reason dies: 


142 (Bang-e-Dara, p. 163) 
The embodiments of Love are not subject to decay. The Mosque at Cordoba, for 
instance, is a work of art created with Love and Faith, and so it lasts while 


generations of human beings pass away. The whole poem - one of the most 
beautiful in all Iqbal's work - is a poem on the potency and efficacy of Love: 


sph fe Sr‏ من سرپ ددم بل میں نميل رفس دو 


14 (Bal-e-Jibril, p. 129) 
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Perhaps one of the best known contrasts between Reason and Love occurs 
in Rumuz-e-Bekhudi where Iqbal sums up what he considers to be the chief 
differences between the two modes of apprehending Reality: 


"T d 5 P Lo وان | ست‎ ea UY 
prr PT. í AS, Fes da af a سنا سك‎ 
گل‎ OALA عن وان از‎ Joc o Aie od 


abiss زور‎ jae” 
ASS مكار اسث د دا ہے‎ P 
اس‎ zuo 
تق‎ TE P ( (7 PRA 
a uz» me آ 7و‎ 
AY ltt y ERIE 
Ny, عش يول باد اسك ارژاں در‎ 
عق کاب ف جا .ے٤ ا كران‎ 
يرك و سم‎ af 
سن میں ان ما يرك و سمدم‎ 
FAY. کرو را‎ Soh ل‎ 
كن‎ cM 1 af شن‎ 
ع ب فصآ شا رن القت‎ 
سمت و باد در صاب‎ PaF 
FM نار شو‎ al” 


144(Rumuz-e-Bekhudi, p. 125-126) 
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Pass beyond Reason and grapple with Love's ocean's waves, 
for in this shallow stream there are no real gems to find. 
In knowledge there is wealth, and power and joy, 

But there is one difficulty — one cannot find oneself! 

Lose yourself in your heart and discover the secret of life. 
The doctors give form to matter but cannot give it life 

for they have neither the hand of Moses nor the spirit of Jesus. 
Let your heart be wakeful, for until it is asleep 

ineffective is your stroke, ineffective is my stroke. 

Who has taken away the mighty-hearted sword of Love? 
In its hand, Knowledge has just the empty sheath, O giver-of-wine! 
May God acquaint you with something momentous 

for in your ocean's waves there is no motion. 

You cannot do without your books because 

you are the reader nor the master of books! 

Gabriel's Wing, p. 359. 

Reason makes its way from fact to fact. 

(Translation by Arberry, A. J., Javid Nama, p. 113.) 
Love knows nothing of months and years, 

late and soon, near and far upon the road, 

Reason drives a fissure through a mountain, 

or else makes a circuit round it; 

before love the mountain is like a straw, 

the heart darts as swiftly as a fish. 

(Translation by Arberry, A. J., Javid Nama, p. 32.) 
Science is founded upon fear and hope, 

Lovers are troubled by neither hope nor fear, 

Science is fearful of the grandeur of creation, 

Love is immersed in the beauty of creation, 

Science gazes upon the past and the present, 

Love cries, *Look upon what is coming!" 

Science has made compact with the cannon of constraint 
and has no other resource but constraint and resignation, 
Love is free and proud and intolerant 

And boldly investigates the whole of Being. 

(Translation by Arberry, A. J., Javid Nama, p. 93.) 
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If the Intellect is calculating, it is mature, 

if Love is expedient it is imperfect. 

Fearlessly Love leapt into the fire of Nimrud, 

Whilst the Intellect yet watches by the brim. 

O breeze take this message from me to the wise men of the West, 
That Intellect since it opened its wings has become more of a prisoner. 
For Love strikes the heart like lightning while Intellect only domesticates it. 
Love is more brave than Intellect the practiser of deceits. 

(Translation by Singh, I., The Ardent Pilgrim, pp. 116-117.) 

On the morning of Creation, this Gabriel said to me - 

do not accept a heart that is a captive of the mind. 

Gabriel's Wing, p. 135. 

Better one distress of heart 

Than all Plato's learned art 

(Translation byArberry, A. J., Persian Psalms, p. 17.) 

Do not seek guidance from the Intellect 

Which has a thousand wiles! 

Come to Love which excels 

By the singleness of its purpose. 

(Translation by Saiyidain, K. G., Iqbal's Educational Philosophy, pp. 135- 
136.) 

Rumi's Masnawi, Book IV, Line 1042, quoted in Payam-e-Mashriq, p. 246. 
If it (science) attaches its heart to God, it is prophecy. 

but if it is a stranger to God, it is unbelief. 

Science without the heart's glow is pure evil, 

for then its light is darkness over sea and land ... 

Its power becomes the faithful ally of Satan; 

lights become fire by association with fire. 

Science without love is a demonic thing, 

science together with love is a thing divine. 

(Translation by Arberry, A. J., Javid Nama, p. 64.) 

Now and now Mind breaketh through 

What idols it designed; 

Come, for Love believeth true, 

And infidel is Mind 

(Translation by Arberry, A. J., Persian Psalms, p. 67.) 

Gabriel's Wing, p. 135. 

Love is the first teacher of the Mind, the Heart and the Eye, 

If there is no Love, religion and its precepts are but an idol-house of 
fantasies. 
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If there is Love, even unbelief is faith, 

If there is no Love, even a Muslim is a pagan. 

Modern knowledge is the greatest blind 

Idol-making, idol-selling, idol-worshipping! 

Shackled in the prison-house of phenomena, 

It has not overleaped the limits of the sensible. 
(Translation by Saiyidain, K. G., Iqbal's Educational Philosophy, p. 136.) 
So long as knowledge has no portion of love 

it is a mere picture-gallery of thoughts. 

This peep-show is the Samiri's, 

knowledge without the Holy Ghost is mere spell-binding. 
without revelation no wise men ever found the way, 

he died buffeted by his own imaginings; 

without revelation life is a mortal sickness, 

reason is banishment, religion constraint. 

(Translation by Arberry, A. J., Javid Nama, p. 26.) 
Man's reason is making assault on the world, 

but his love makes assault on the Infinite 

(Translation by Arberry, A. J., Javid Nama, p. 26.) 

Be a lover constant in devotion to thy beloved, 

That thou mayst cast a noose and capture God, 
(Translation Nicholson, R. A., The Secrets of the Self, p. 36.) 
Love is the preface to Eternity's ancient book - 

mortal is human Intellect but immortal is Love. 

Shrine of Cordoba! From Love all your existence is sprung, 
Love that can know no end, stranger to then-and-now. 
(Translation by Kiernan, V. G., Poems from Iqbal, p. 38.) 
Unto Love belongs 

The true believer, and Love unto him. 

Love maketh all things possible to us. 

Reason is ruthless, Love is even more, 

Purer, and nimbler, and more unafraid. 

Lost in the maze of cause and of effect 

Is Reason; Love strikes boldly in the field 

Of Action. Crafty Reason sets a snare; 

Love overthrows the prey with strong right arm. 

Reason is rich in fear and doubt; but Love 

Has firm resolve, faith indissoluble. 

Reason constructs, to make a wilderness; 

Love lays wide waste, to build all up anew. 

Reason is cheap, and plentiful as air; 
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Love is more scarce to find, and of great price. 
Reason stands firm upon phenomena, 

But Love is naked of material robes. 

Reason says, “Thrust thyself into the fire;" 

Love answers, “Try thy heart, and prove thyself.” 
Reason by acquisition is informed 

Of other; Love is born of inward grace 

And makes account with Self. Reason declares, 
“Be happy, and be prosperous;” Love replies, 
“Become a servant, that thou mayest be free.” 
(Translation by Arberry, The Mysteries of Selflessness, p. 26.) 
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